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Author’s Note 


joe Kemp’s Wager started in this way. A 
small touring company from Chelsea had come 
to the Berkshire Village which is commemorated in 
my heroine’s surname, and had entertained the 
villagers with morris-dancing and folk-songs. This 
was only their natural birthright, but it had been 
long ago bartered and forgotten for the sake of a 
cultural advancement to music-hall comics and 
ball-room dancing: the surprise and delight of the 
audience was extraordinary. Now on the same even- 
ing the hated-rival village of W ... had attended 
a play of Euripides in English, given by the well- 
intentioned high-brows who colonize a neighbour- 
ing hill. Euripides was respectfully applauded, but 
three asides at least, reported from the back- 
benches, are worthy of record. The first: ‘Funny 
sort of show this. All talk, talk, talk, and nothing 
happens but what you don’t see it happen, and 
then it’s talk, talk, talk again about that, and still 
nothing happens.’ The second: “The weeping and 
wailing of that chorus fair made me vomit. Un- 
English I calls it.’ The third: ‘Downright disgust- 
ing, all that blood messed about on the altar.’ 

A prominent citizen of Sunningwell approached 
me a few days later, asking for a play to be written 
in time for performance on Boxing Day, which 
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should maintain the success of the folk-song per- 
formance, and encourage the formation of a Sun- 
ningwell folk-dance club, and most particularly put 
the hated rivals’ noses out of joint. I inquired what 
further limitations there might be, and was given 
the number of characters necessary, and asked to 
even out the songs fairly among them. The scenery 
and costumes were to be as economical as possible, 
and if I could introduce a jumble sale into the play 
so much the better: the jumble sale was a Sunning- 
well tradition, hard to forego. I was assured of the 
co-operation of local institutes and much local 
talent. I promised I should do my best 

Four years have passed since that day, and Sun* 
ningwell has, no doubt, forgotten my undertaking 
and its own enthusiasm: and so had I until recently 
I came across a scheme I had drafted for the play. 
I happened to show it to some friends who aie in- 
te1ested in folk-song and dance, and they thought 
it had more than local possibilities: eventually I was 
jogged into carrying it out. Of course, two-thirds 
of the work had been done before I started. The 
songs are all well-known folk-songs which I had 
long before got by heart from the Cecil Sharp, 
Baring-Gould and other collections; they only 
needed slight adaptation to John Kemp’s needs; 
indeed, they contained in themselves the essentials 
of the plot. The play-within-the-play is condensed 
from eight different village versions in manuscript, 
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generously lent me by Mr Stanley Kennedy-North, 
who has also given me valuable advice about the 
play-outside-the-play. The wicked postman theme 
is a reminiscence of an Irish comedy, The Post Bag, 
written by my father, Mr A. P. Graves. The wager 
itself is about my only original contribution, except 
for the last scene, which, I am informed, isan anti- 
climax: and the fantastic geography. 

I have tried to restrain the sentimental dangers 
of the plot (for nowadays nothing encourages so 
much over-sweetness and heartiness as the prefix 
‘folk’), and to keep for once from flights of obscure 
philosophic speculations. Being then so little the 
true author of this play I hope that the rural Sun- 
ningwells, where its essential parts originated, may 
find it convenient to act (probably with consider- 
able cutting); but that if it also pleases the towns 
and suburbs they will refrain from making a stunt 
of it; a stunt to-day implies disrespect to-morrow. 
And the great work done by the four folk-song 
societies of Great Britain has hitherto been less 
hindered than might have been expected by the 
gusty enthusiasms of the professional stunter. 
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John Kemp’s Wager 
Act I 


Scene: The Village Green of Campden Cantorum 


in Somerset 


Time: A hundred years ago 
| ODGE discovered playing a bagpipe solo. A 


number of VILLAGE GIRLS Sitting round in a 

half circle listening. Enter Harry Dex, the 
new Postman. The Postman is puzzled and stopping 
his ears examines the man attentively. WovcE con- 
tinues playing. The Postman finally touches him on the 
shoulder. 


OSTMAN. When did you cross the border, 
my lad? 

Bac-Piper. The border? The border of what, Mr 
Postman? Of a flower bed or of a kerchief? I do 
not know this riddle. [ Continues playing. 

Postman [motioning him to silence|. 1 ask, when 
were you in Scotland, my lad? 

- Bac-Presr. Scotland? What do you intend by Scot- 
land? Was not Scotland a land long destroyed 
with Babylon and Nineveh and Sodom? 

Postman. I ask you, my lad, who taught you to 
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play the bag-pipes, being a musical instrument 
of the Scots. ; 

Bac-Piper. There at least you are wrong, sir. 
These are English bag-pipes, such as have been 
always played in our village since the Conquest 
and I doubt not a long time before. Now isn’t 
this merry music? 

[Plays again. The Postman retreats, still stopping 
his ears. 
Enter Joun Kemp and Jackie. 

Hopce [stops playing]. Why, John Kemp, how do 
you? Mr Postman, this is our great John Kemp 
of the line of that William Kemp, the Campden 
Wonder, who danced the morris nine days and 
nine nights from London City to the town of 
Norwich. 

Postman. Mr Kemp, I count it an honour, sir, to 
meet you; though in truth I had never heard of 
your ancestor. In London a wonder is soon for- 
got, not between Michaelmas and Michaelmas 
as in the smaller sort of city; but in London even 
between news-sheet and news-sheet: that is, sir, 
almost hourly. 

Kemp. Here, we live in memory much, sir; for 
what it is, welcome to Campden Cantorum, 

Postman. In truth, Mr Kemp, this village of yours 
and its twin fellow, Campden Saltorum, d’you 
call it? to which His Majesty, God bless him, has 
appointed me postmaster by the kind offices of 
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my Lady Diddle, is at first sight and to my way 
of judging the most backward village in all 
Europe. And yet so backward that I like it not 
badly: as they modishly say now, ‘its pictures- 
queness intrigues.’ We jaded townsfolk must 
physic ourselves sometimes with thatch and 
smocks and the smell of cows, driving over the 
meadows to Battersea or even further afield to 
Putney. 

Kemp. Backward, sir? I hold the Campdens quite 

the contrary. 

Postman. Ha, ha! It is, then, as I have heard: the 
rustic will always fancy himself a leader of the 
beau monde; the pink of the world’s fashion. 

Kemp. You mistake me, sir. Though I’ll answer to 
the name of rustic, I am not altogether a fool. 

Postman [with scorn]. But good Mr Kemp, here 

_ you have this fellow playing... 

Kemp. Bagpipes. 

Postman. Ay, discordant and barbarous bagpipes; 

- and see these pretty girls about us. They card 

-and spin and weave by hand; and take no store 

of fashions, not even lagging two years behind 
as in other country villages, but still wear great- 
grandmother’s stomacher and farthingale and 
outlandishly antique other dresses, George mat- 
ing with Elizabeth, Queen Anne with Crom- 
well, and no ceremonious regard for period or 
for progress. 
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Mary Ann. True, postman, and we are neither 
proud of it nor ashamed. It is the Campden way. 

Postman, Why, girl, yonder I met a man digging 
with a wooden spade. [ Points off stage. 

Mary Aww. Old Sharkie, he digs well for his years. 

PostTMAN [¢o Kemp]. And you shoot arrows on the 
village-green! 

Kemp. Sir, all these evidences support my conten- 
tion: we are the most forward village of the 
country. The air here is so wholesome and the 
soil so dry that fabrics and colours are of long 
life, and manners the same; to bring forward 
into this newer age of migraine and stench and 
unneighbourliness a form of living elsewhere — 
lost, is to make a new living of it. 

Postman. Living? To me it is a sort of dying. 

Kemp. Now this that you deride as my ancestor’s 
flower-bordered buff coat, that very coat he — 
morriced in from London City to Norwich; 
being now patched and repatched, turned and 
turned again, dipped, new cuffed and collared, 
this, sir, is no longer my ancestor’s coat: it is my 
own buff coat and goes forward with me through 
the years. 

Postman. A glorious progress from bad to worse! 
And this shooting of arrows? 

Kemp. Goes forward with our needs. 

Postman. An arrow falling within six feet of the 
mark, as I was informed by a clod who sat 
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beside me in the coach, is now accounted a good 
shot. Your ancestors shot at a hair, | am also 
informed. 

Kemp. They had need; but now the duke’s gun 
gets us venison and the keeper’s gun brings 
down the crows. Archery is become a target- 
sport; every May day our arrows fly wider and 
our laughter rises merrier. There’s true progress. 

Kemp [sings in duet with Jackie. ] 

The Keeper he would a hunting go, 
And under his cloak he carried a bow, 

All for to shoot at the merry little doe 
Among the leaves so green, oh! 


CHorus 

Kemp. Jacky boy! 

Jacxiz. Master! 

Kemp. Sing ’ee well! 
Jacxiz. Very well! 

Kemp. Hey down! 
Jackie. Ho down! 
~ Together. Derry derry down. 


Among the leaves so green, oh! 


Kemp. Witha hey down down! 
Jacxiz. To my ho down down! 
Kemp. Hey down! 
Jackie. Ho down! 
Together. Derry derry down 
| Among the leaves so green, oh! 
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Kemp. The first doe he shot at he missed, 
The second doe he trimmed he kissed, 
The third doe went where nobody wist 
Among the leaves so green, oh! 


The fourth doe she did cross the plain, 

The keeper fetched her back again, 

Where she is now she may remain. 
Among the leaves so green, oh! 


The fifth doe she did cross the brook, 

The keeper fetched her back with his crook 

Where she is now you may go and look, 
Among the leaves so green, oh! 


The sixth doe she ran over the plain, 

But he with his hounds did turn her again, 

And there he did hunt ina merry,merry vein | 
Among the leaves so green, oh! 


Enter SHARKIE with his wooden spade. 

SHARKIE. John Kemp, I and my mates are agree- _ 
ing to rehearse George and Dragon on this cus- — 
tomary spot. . 

Kemp. Why, yes, old Sharkie; the day is near 
enough; play on! Here, Mr Dee, is free enter- — 
tainment for you. But do not judge our he . 
old play by the standards of Drury Lane. 

Potty Green. Who plays in the piece this year, old 
Sharkie? 

Suarkie. There’s young Sam the Turkish knight, — 
and I to be the fool, and Peter Ostler to be the 
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Physician, and Hodge to be Musician, and the 


sword-dancers from Campden Saltorum as they 

were last year, and we are counting on you, John 

Kemp, to strike a blow for Saint George. Will 

you play? 

Kemp. With all my heart, old friend, and so hon- 

',  ourablea part. What of the Dragon? 

Suarkig. Mr Dee, will you oblige us by playing 
Dragon? I’ll soon teach you the lines. 

Postman [aside]. Let me humour these rustics; it 
gives me their confidence. [ 4/oud.] Why yes, I'll 

lay. 

SS Here’s armour and spear, George, but 
your famous horse is at the saddler’s being re- 
strapped. 

Kemp. | have hobby horses of my own making. 

SHARKIE. Get a white horse then, while I make the 
prologue. Now, Mr Dee! Sammy boy, see to the 
Dragon. 

[Exeunt all but the Vittace Giris and Hopes. 
Honpce mounts on a barrel, and makes ready. The 
girls whisper excitedly and group themselves on the 
ground. 

Re-enter SHARKIE as Foo, 


fn OLOG UE 


\ tas gentle lords of honour, 
Of high and low I say, 
Weall desire your favour 
For to see our pleasant play. 
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: Our play it is the best, sirs, ‘iA 
That you would like to know, 
And we will do our best, sirs, 
And think it well bestowed. 
Though some of us be little 
And some of a middling sort, 
Weall desire your favour 
To see our pleasant sport. 
Weare come over the mire and moss, 
We dance and hobby-horse, 
A fiery dragon ye shall see 
Anda wild worm for to flee; . 
Still we are brave jovial boys came \ 
And take delight in mumming toys. 


Come now, Mr Music-man, play me my etl ; 
Hope. What is that, old father? 7 
Foot. Ah boy, times is hard; I love to have money 

in both pockets. Sieh 
Hopee. You shall have it, old father. Oy , 
Foot. Let me see it. [ The Foot then calls i in is five 4 

sons, PickLe Herrinc, Biue Breecues, G “i 

Breecues, Rep Buercuts, PEPPER Br 

and last calls out.| Come now you, Mr A. 

[They morris to Hopce’s music, and tl 


Come in, come in, thou ill wild worm; oF Pr 
We will ask Saint George to give thee a tu me = 

Sing tanteraday, sing tanteraday! Ltr 
Sing heigh down, down, with a derry down 
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[ Enter Postman asDracon, promptedbySHaRKIE. 
Dracon. Here come I who never came yet, 
The Old Flaming Worm from the bottom- 
most pit. 
From my lungs I can blow both brimstone 
and flame, 
And all the country round has heard my ill 
fame. 
(What silly rhyming!) 
My head is lined with iron, 
My body is lined with steel, 
I will ight with thee, St George, 
If it’s not against thy will. 


(What nonsensical lines!) 
[The Morris Dancers leap about and sing. 
Morris Dancers, Come in, come in, thou bonny 
white horse, 
And bear thy rider adown the course! 
Sing tanteraday, sing tanteraday, 
Sing heigh down, down, witha derry down! 
Enter Kemp as St GeorGe. 
St Georce. Here am I, St George, an Englishman 
so stout; 
With this Evil Dragon | agree to have a bout. 
Tremble thou dragon, for all thy sin that’s past, 
Tremble to think this night will be thy last. 


My conquering arms shall quickly make room 
And hew aside thy body to perpetual doom. 
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[ They fight. St Grorce beats the DRAGON, crying: 
Die, Dragon! Die! The Postman is not content to 
die, but losing temper springs up to wrestle. ST 
GeorcE beats him about unmercifully, while the 
company cries out: Well fought, Dragon! But die! 
die! 

Dracon. Murder! Murder! What a trick to play 
ona man! [St Georcs fells him again.| Oh, lam 
bruised and broken: I never bargained for this. _ 

St Georce. This foul sinful dragon must die ac- 
cording to the play. a 

Dracon. Very good, St George; but when this 
play is over the dragon will be even with you. \ 

[Dees. % 

Morris Dancers. Now you shall see a full, fair 

fight . 
ene this George and a Turkish Knight. © 

Enter SAM SHARKIE as TuRKIsH KnicuT on hobby- 

horse. 

TurkisH Knicut. Here come I, the bold Teich 

_ Knight, 
For vengeance of my friend I fight. 
This dragon was my foster brother, 
As I do you inform, 
And suckling from the worm his mother, 

I came to love this worm. 

See what bloody works thou’st made; 

Thou art a butcher, sir, by trade. te 

I'll kill thee, as thou did’st my brother, 

For one good turn deserves another. a 
Ke) 
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St Gzorcg. I'll rag thee, I’ll jag thee, and I’ll give 
thee to know 
That I’m the bravest champion that travels old 
England through. 
[They fight; the Turxisu Knicut falls. 
Foot | protesting and running to the fallen man|. Hey, 
St George, here’s an evil business. This dead 
Knight was my father’s own first cousin. What’s 
to become of his seven infant children? 
St Gzorce. I'll hold my triumphant hand 
Whete I have made this gallant stand: 
Is there never a noble doctor to be found 
To cure this poor wight lies bleeding on the 
ground? 
Doctor! Doctor! 
Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty pounds for a Doctor. 
Doctor [off]. Here come I. 
Enter Peter Oster as Doctor, on his horse (a man 
disguised as such.) 
St Georce. What is thy fee? 
- Doctor [dismounts|. My fee is nineteen pounds, 
nineteen shillings and elevenpence three farth- 
ings, a peck of ginger-bread and some oats for 
my horse. 
_ Sr Georcs. It’s an imposition, and I won’t pay it. 
~ Docror [remounts}. Gee, Ball! 
St Georce. Stay, doctor, stay, is that the lowest 
you can take? 
Doctor. I'll knock off the oats and the ginger- 
bread. [Horse makes as if to die. 
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lam a doctor stout and good. ae 

I'll bleed this knight, and [’ll pure his blood. 
ll give him pills hia 
To cure all ills, a. 


The itch, the stitch, the palsy and the sone 
All pains within, all pains without; ; 
If the old man’s in, I’1l fetch him out. 
If there’s any can do more than that let him walk 
in. 
[Pickte Herrine, one of the morris-men, comes 
forward. J 
Pickie HeRrinc. See, in comes I, who never spoke t 
et, mid Nes 
With my great red and my little wit. 
My head’s so big and my wit’ssosmall, = 
That I'll endeavour to please you all. 
Iam a man of noble vein; 
I can cure more than thee or any other ma 
And Pickled Herring is my name. 
Doctor. What canst cure? 
Pickie Herrine. Oh, I can cure. 
Doctor. Well, what canst cure? 
Picxre Herrine. | can curea pig with th 
-a-in. 
Doctor. How dost that? 
Pickie Herrine, Cut off his head and burgl 
Docror. Well, is that all thee canst cure? 
PICKLE HErrinc. No, that’s not all I cana 
Doctor. Well, what elsecanst cureP 
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Pickie Herrine. I can cure a magpie with the 
stitch. 
Doctor. Oh, how dost that? 


Pickie Herrinc. Cut off his head and throw his 
body in the ditch. 


_ Doctor. Is that allthee canst cure? 
| Prcxie Herrine. No, that is not all I can cure. 


Docror. Well, what else canst cure? 

PickLe Herrine. A horse with the gout. 

Doctor. And how dost do that? 

Pickite Herrinc. Cut off his head and kick it 
about. 

Doctor. Where didst learn all that? 

Pickie Herrine. I travelled for it. 

Docror. Where didst travel? 

Pickre Herrinc. Well, | travelled all down plum- 
pudding-lane, over beefsteak stiles, where they 
makes wooden churches and have leathern bells 
and black puddings for bell-ropes. 

Doctor. Is that all thee see? 

Pickie Herrine. No, that isn’t all I see. 

Doctor. Well, what else didst thee see? 

Pick.te Herrinc. Well, I went on a bit further, 
and I met an old man as it might be you, and I 
said, “Good morning, Sir!’ But the saucy old 
dolt wouldn’t speak. So I up with my foot in this 
manner. 


Doctor. Hey! | Kicks him in return. 
Pickie Herrine. I only gave him a gentle kick, 
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but I kicked him ninety-nine miles through the 
eye of a needle into a yawn-yard. 

Doctor. What’s a yawn-yard? 

Picxie Herrinc. A yawn-yard is a place where 
they eats red-hot irons and spews pewter plat- 
ters, and the mice they runs about on tip-toe for 
fear of being watched. 

Doctor. Peace, innocent! 

[To che Turkish Knicurt. 
I have a little bottle called the dicky-whip, 
First I put three drops upon thy dead lip. 
[The Turk raises himself on an elbow. 
Now, Jack, take one of my nick-nacks, 
Swallow down one of my tick-tacks. 
[Turxisy Knicut leaps up. 

Picke Herrine. Raise the Dragon, Doctor! 

Doctor. Nay, Nay, 

That’s not in the play, 

My fee for healing dragons is ten thousand 
pounds, 

And it’s few rich Jews that I meet on my rounds. 

[The Morris-MEn dance, locking their swords to 

make a glass. Foo. examines it with care, then 

turns away in deep thought. 

Pickie Herrinc. What is the matter now, Father? 

Foot. Why, I tell thee what, Pickle Herring. As I 
was a looking round about me through my 
wooden spectacles I thought I saw a feat thing. 

Pickte Herrinc. You thought you saw a feat 
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thing. What might this feat thing be, think you, 
Father? 
Foot. How can I tell thee, boy, except I see it again. 
Pickie Herrinc. Would you know it if you see it 
| again? 
Foot. I cannot tell thee, boy; let me get it looked at. 

Picxie Herrine [holding up the glass}. Is it this, 
Father? 

Foot. Why, | protest, Pickle Herring, the very 
same thing. But what might you call this very 
pretty thing? 

Picxie Herrine. Why, I call it a fine large look- 
ing-glass. Let me see what | can see in this fine 
large looking-glass. Here’s a hole through it. I 
see, and I see, and I see. 

PickLE Herrinc. You see, and you see! what do 
you see? 

Foot. Marry, e’en a fool, just like thee. But what 

_ might this fine large-looking-glass have cost 

i theer 
_ Picxize Herrinc. That fine large looking-glass 
cost me a guinea. 

Foot. Why wast thou such a ninny, boy, 

To goand waste a guinea, boy, 
To look for thy beauty where it never has been? 
But | will shew thee plain, 
And shew thee once again, 
That thou has been as gullish as the grass grows 
green. 
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[He flings the glass on the floor and jumps on it; then 
the DANCERS everyone drawing out his own sword 
and the Foo. dancing about the room, Pick 
HERRING fakes him by the collar and says: 

Father, Father, you are so merrily disposed this 
good time, there is no talking to you: here is 
very bad news. 

Foot. Why, what is the matter now, boy? 

Pickie Herrinc. We have all concluded to cut off 
your head. 

Foot. Be merciful to mea sinner. I have never had 
‘that done to me in all my life. 

Pickie Herrinc. You both must and shall. 

Foot. Hold, boy, hold, thou seemest to be in good © 
earnest, but I’ll tell thee where I’ll be buried. 
Picxte Herrinc. Where but in the churchyard 

where all folk lie buried? 

Foot. Churchyard? I was never buried therein all | 
my life. 

Pickie Herrinc. Why, where will you be buried? 

Foot. Boy, I am often dry. I will be buried in Jane — 
Green’s ale-cellar yonder. 

Pickte Herrinc. What is your fancy to be buried 
there? 

Foot, Boy, I say I am often dry, and when they 
come to fill the quart, I'll drink it off, and they 
will wonder what is the matter. 

Picket Herrinc. How can you do so when you 
are dead? 
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Foot. If I must die, I will die with my face to the 
light. [ Kueels down with the swords round his neck. 

Pickte Herrinec. You must die, Father! 

Foot. And I wi// die spite of what you say, but | 
have a little something, and I will give it freely 
among you so far as it goes, and then I shall die 

_ with heart at ease. 

Picxie Herrinec. We hope you will. 

Foot. To my first son, Pickle Herring, I bequeath 
my roaned nag and that will make the rogue 
brag. To my second son, Blue Breeches, | do 
allow my brindled cow. To my third son, Ginger 
Breeches, I'll give him my sanded sow, and | 
hope this will please him enow. To my fourth 
son, Red Breeches, I’ll give him the great ruff 
dog, for he always lives like a hog. To my fifth 
son, Pepper Breeches, I’ll give him the ram; and 
now I'll die like a lamb. 

[| They draw their swords and the Foo falls to the 

floor; the Dancers walk once round the Foo. and 

PickLe HERRING stamps with his foot; the Foo. 

rises to his knees again. 

Picxie Herrinc. How now, Father? 

Foot. How now, then, boy, I have another squeak 
for my life. 

Picks Herrinc. You havea many. 

[The Dancers putting their swords round the 
Foou’s neck again. 
Foot. So I must die? 
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Pickite Herrinc. Once again, die you must, 
Father. 

Foot. Hold, I have yet a little something more to 
leave amongst you, and then I hope to die with 
heart at ease. To my first son, Pickle Herring, I 
bequeath my coat and my cap, and my wallet 
with the flap. ‘To my second son, Blue Breeches, 
my purse and my apparel: be sure, boys, you do 
not quarrel. Ginger Breeches, Red Breeches, 
and Pepper Breeches, my other three, my execu- 
tors shall be. 

PickLe Herrinc. Now for this execution. 

[Puts his hand to his sword. 

Foot. Hold, boy, hold. Now I submit my soul to 
God. 

Picks Herrine. A very good thought, Father. 

Foot. Campden Cantorum churchyard, I hope, 
shall have my bones. [ Dies. 
[The Dancers walk round the Foou, sword in 
hand, Picxie Herrinc stamps his foot and says: 
Heigh, old Father. 

Foot [rises]. Why, boy, since I have been out of 
this troublesome world I have heard so much 
music of fiddles playing and bells ringing and 
noise of horses prancing, that I have a great — 
fancy to go away dancing. 

[They dance the sword dance which is called Nelly’s 
Gig; then they run under their swords, which is 
called Running Battle. Then three DANCERS with 
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three swords and the FoREMAN jumping over the 
swords; then Foot goes up to the Dracon. 

Foot. Rise, Sir Dragon; the play is over. 

[Postman rises and flings off his dragon’s dress. 

Postman. Now then, Mr John Kemp, what did you 
mean by thus banging me about in pretence of 
play? 

Kemp. Mr Dragon, you would not die quiet as | 
warned you. [he play had to be played. 

Postman. You were publicly insulting His 
Majesty, whose servant I am; and I'll have my 
private revenge in addition. 

SHaRKIE. Come, Mr Dee, it was only country fun. 
[ Cries: “Settle it now with your fists.’ “Form a 
ring.’ 

Postman. Away, clods, droppings, country earth! 
| He stalks away and sees ViRGINIA, who enters at 
that moment, while the other players are bowing and 

grinning and unlacing their disguises at the back of 
‘the stage. 

_Posrman [aside]. That adorable, proud girl, as my 
name is Harry Dee, I will court her slyly, and 
before the Spring is out take from her what I 
will; so to be revenged on John Kemp, who I 
think dotes on her. This Virginia is, I think, an 
ignorant and easy subject, unlike the wise sweet- 
hearts of Westminster, who sell what they have 
dear and fulfil the bargain but grudgingly. 

_ [Aloud.] Miss Virginia! 
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Vircinia. Good morning, Postman. 
Posrman. Pray call me Harry, as all the young 
people of the village are now calling me. They 


take to me wonderfully. Harry’s a good honest. 


hearty name enough, now isn’t it? And it suits 
my nature. 

Viroinia. Please, Mr Harry, don’t kiss my hand, 
because it is not a custom in our village, and, 
indeed, I don’t like it. 

Postman. Do my brass buttons please your pretty 
eyes? they are signed with the monogram 
‘G.R.’ (bless His Majesty, whose servant I 

am!) May I cut you one as a keepsake? 


Virorntia, No. thank you, Mr Harry, and truth to » 


tell I was only thinking that our last postmaster 
here, Mr Candy, kept his buttons in brighter trim. 

Postmaster. Lucky Mr Candy; I vow he had a 
sweetheart who loved to see them sparkling: or 
a good young. wife even who polished them for 
him of a morning before he went his rounds. 
Alas, poor Harry has neither sweetheart nor wife. 

Viroinia. Pardon me, Mr Harry, but I must ex- 
cuse myself: I have words to say in private to St. 
George. 

PostmasTER.Gothen, makeyour prayersandconfes- 
sions to your rough young saint; but don’t be 
hard on poor Harry, always your servant, who 
never offends but unwittingly. 

[Exit Postman with a sneer and a covert shake of 
the fist, followed by all but Vircinta and KEMP. 
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Kemp. Virginia! 

Vireinia. John, dear John, I have news. Mrs 
Money, who was lodging with us when dear 
Mother died, has now proved a good friend and 
offered me a post as her companion. But she says 
that she must now be returning to her own folk 
in America, and I to go with her. 

Kemp. To America! 

Virernia. othe state of Virginia; strange, is it not, 
that the name is my own? 

Kemp. Let us hope it good omen, my dearest, but 
this is heavy news. I had it in mind to ask you 
to marry me. 

Vireinta. O dearest John! [They embrace.| But, 
John, I have given my promise to Mrs Money, 
and more than that, my dear mother, now only 
three days buried, said I should not marry yet. 
She said that if, when I was twenty-one, you and 
I still loved each other, then her blessing was on 
the marriage. ‘But, Virginia,’ she said, ‘mind 
there are four years to wait, for John is a reckless 
young man. 

_ Kemp. She said that? 

Virernta. She said, moreover, that these four years 
must serve to quiet you, and she said, ‘Let him 
continue at his joinery with all industry, and 
then there will be a home and sufficiency for the 
pair of you, and any addition of children you 
may have.’ 

Kemp. Your mother was always right: and so let it 
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be. Go to America, my darling, and my love 
goes with you—I would sail myself and take my 
tools with me to be near you, if it were not for 
my old mother: but she keeps me here. Bt is. 
hard. 

Viroinia. But, dearest John, we can os and 
bandy our loves to and fro across the ocean. 
There shall sail no boat but has a letter in it from 
John to Virginia or from Virginia to John. 

Kemp. How soon do you sail, sweetheart? . 

Vircinta. Three weeks from to-day, dearest — 
John. 

Kemp. Then here’s three weeks’ holiday for John 
Kemp and four years of hard work to follow. 
Come, let us break a token. Here now, a six- 
pence. You take this edge and I the other and 4 
so to break it. [She laughs. 

Virornia. Silly pour Fetch your file or a 

Kemp. No need. 

Wels snaps the sixpence between his Jingers Beye | 
cinia’s admiration. She puts her half in a purse and — 
hangs it round her neck under her bodice. 


a STi ‘ 


Duet. Vircinia and Kemp. oly | 

Oh have you seen that little turtle dove | 
Sitting under the mulberry-tree? 

’ See how that she doth mourn for her truelove, 

So will I mourn for thee, mylove, 

So willl mourn for thee. 
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Then fare thee well my little turtle dove, 
And fare thee well for a while; 

And I shall surely come to thee again, 
Though it were ten thousand mile, my love, 
Though it were ten thousand mile. 


Ten thousand mile is very far away 
For you to return to me, 

And I must mourn with alack and welladay, 
My tears you shall not see. 


The crow that’s black, my little turtle dove, 
Shall change his colour white; 
Ere I prove false to the maiden that I love, 


The noonday shall be night. 


The rocks shall fly, my little turtle dove, 
The roaring billows burn, 

Ere that my heart shall ever from you rove, 
Or [a traitor turn, my love, 
Or I a traitor turn. 


CURTAIN 
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Act II 


OurtsiDE Kemp’s Cottacz. Some four years later. 


E MP [ix dejection]. It cannot be. Here is 

Ke: token. It cannot be. She loves me. I’d — 

swear it on the chained Bible and chain my 
oath to the desk. 

Op SuarkiE. Poor soul, how he sighs; this love’s _ 
a fearful thing, that from one generation to — 
another it wrings and stabs and scalds hearts 
ever and again, ever and again—I know some- ~—— 


thing of this love. [Sings. 


The lambs on the green hills stood gazing on me, 
And many strawberries grew by the salt sea, 
And many strawberries grew by the salt sea, 
And many a ship sailed the ocean. 


- ’T was there at the church door I saw my lovestand, ay 
She’d a ring on her finger and flowersinherhand, 
I loved her sweet company better than wine, a 
Although she was wed to another. rae 


The next place I saw her ’twas on the way es: 
But I followed after not knowing where to roa 
Says I, ‘My sweet lassie, with you may I com 
Although you are wed to another?’ 
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The next place I saw her ’twas laid in her bed, 
But the bridegroom drew sword out of scabbard 
and said, 
“By courting too slowly you’ve lost this fair maid, 
Then begone, for you never shall wed her.’ 


Then dig me my grave and dig my grave deep. 
Oh and sprinkle it over with flowers fresh and 
sweet, 
For there I shall lay me and take my long sleep, 
Fot that’s the best place to forget her. 


[SHARKIE passes off stage; slaps Kemp on the back: 
but he remains listless. Enter Postman: Kemp 
jumps up hopefully. 

Postman. No, Mr Kemp, nor again to-day; no 
letter for you; but why should you be always ex- 
pecting a letter? I gave you one only on Saturday. 

Kemp. An order for the making of chairs, and will 
I see to the roofing of the hall at Providence 
Manor over Chorlton way, where the death- 
watch beetle is gnarling away the beams. 

[Very gloomily. 

Postman. Why, man, that ought to be good news 
to an honest workman, and apart from such 
trade items (which are not letters in the meaning 
of the word) I say no news is good news, unless 
perhaps | meaning/y] you havea old rich uncle in 
a long decline? 

Kemp. Never mind, postman, what the letters are 
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that I want, but every day I am without one is 
like a nail knocked into my coffin. ( 

Postman. Come, sir, this is most unmanly; a I 
may tell you, John Kemp, that His Grace the 
Duke of the Campdens himself has fewer letters 
from me than you have. Not that otherwise I 
have any regard for the Duke, the niggardly old 
fellow; in spite of the particular recommenda- 
tions of my Lady Diddle and Lord Bottom, he 
has given me no advancement at all in this vil- 
lage, not so much as appointed me an Overseer 
of the Poor. And as for a Christmas box, he had | 
the effrontery to refuse me one, and when, I 
pressed him, do you know, sir, a. he said? *| 

Kemp. My regard for the Duke is such that I do ; 

not doubt it was a Just answer. . 

Postman. He said, “In my Dukedom money does 
not pass hands in the London manner’; and he 
shut the front door on me; for he came to it him- 
self, having only three servants, and they all on 
holiday. The miser! 

- Kemp. Keep your tongue off the Duke, Mr Dee! 
He is not one of your great London lords who at 
nightly at St James’ dice away the lives of their 
tenants and never set foot out of town butoncea 
year, and then but to spy upon their at 

agents. Times are bad, we know, but her 
Campdens there is no lack of meat and rink 
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cart harnessed and drawn by miserable souls out 
of work. 

Postman. But, sir, to refuse a Christmas-box! 

Kemp. Relief and gratuity the Duke accounts an 
insult to his tenants, and rightly. 

Postman. Only three footmen! and a gardener or 
two! And dresses as he does! 

_ Kemp. The Duke hunts and wears grand clothes in 
holiday-time; ‘for the people,’ he says, ‘must 
have their idols, and since the ministers of the 
Church dress so un-idol-like, the Duke must 
bear the part.’ But he has no great love of finery. 

Postman. Give me my young Lord Bottom, the 
reckless spendthrift, the debauched young dar- 
ling. I counted it an honour to be kicked up the 
street by him or have his sherry glass flung in 
my face if the vintage did not please him. 

Kemp. Silence, the Duke himself! 

[Enter the Dux, ducally dressed, talking gaily 
with VittacE Giris and Men. He withdraws and 
sits by Kemp and the Postman. Kemp nods in a 
friendly way; the Postman bows deeply and salutes. 
The Girus sing the following Round with appro- 


priate action. 


If all those young men were like hares on the 
mountain 
Then all those pretty maidens would get guns 
and go a-hunting. 
With a fi-rol-di-dee, cal-al-di-day, ri-fol-di-dee! 
a; 
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If all those young men were like rushes a- 
growing, 
Then all those pretty maidens would get scythes 
and go mowing, 


With a fi-rol, etc. 


If all those young men were like ducks on the 
water, 
Then all those pretty maidens would soon follow 
after. 
With a fi-rol, etc. 


Duke. You were not dancing, Jon, to-day? 


Kemp. Not to-day, yourGrace. \< a 
Duxe. And why not? a 
Kemp. My joints are stiff. ¥ a 


Duke. Then dance and liven them up. 

Kemp. I have some joinery to do. 

Duxe. This isa holiday. 

Kemp. For four years I am under obliga to 
work soberly and industriously at my profession. 

Dvuxs. Tut! a holiday’s a compulsion. For shame, 
John, you are not the man you were. This. per- ° 
petual joinery is likely to make a beast of? St ad 

Kemp. It deadens my pain. 

Duxg. You used to be a bold, enduring, hum ir 
ous fellow enough; I am disappointed i i 
John, the way you have sunk. 

Tue Leaner. So are we all, your Grace. Heu 
be the foremost of us, Johnny kick-h 
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and now he is sunk to mere Kemp the joiner; no 
football, no dancing, no fighting, no swimming, 
nothing but a sulky face and work, work, work. 

Kemp [ with quiet anger]. Ina month’s time my four 
years are over, and now I will make youa wager, 
your Grace, to shew that I am still John Kemp, 
descended from Kemp the Campden Wonder. 

Au.. A wager, a wager! 

Kemp. My fortune against an equal fortune; say, a 
thousand guineas either side, that I will accom- 
plish any three tests you may set me, being fair 
tests in the eyes of the village to prove that I 
have the courage and skill, the endurance and 
the wit you say that I have lost. 

AtL. A thousand guineas! 

Duke. With all my heart, John Kemp. 

Postman. Who said that this Duke was not a 

~ gambler? 

Dukes [after 2 pause}. Well, then, these tests. For 
courage and skill, you, John Kemp, shall on a 
set day fight your way bare-fisted from one 
Campden church gate to the other; wearing no 
disguise and never assailed by more than one 
man at a time, but with no man to help you. 

Kemp. That will be fighting, indeed, but I accept. 

Duxe. The second,—let me consider. 

Postman. Let me suggest, your Grace; the swim- 
ming of the Bristol Channel, where it is fifteen 
miles wide, wearing hat, boots and clothing. 
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Duxg. It is too much. a 

VittacEers. No man could do it. 

Kemp. John Kemp accepts the challene whet! ner it 
comes from Duke or postman. And the next test, 
for wit? ‘ 


Duke. For wit, you shall fool every man in the 


village fora full year. 

Kemp. That also I agree to do. [VILLacERs dissent. 

OsTLER [comes forward]. Your Grace, we agree that 
the second test is unfair. No man could do it. 
He will be drowned. 

Duxg. He has accepted; let a wat keep behind 
him, and if he sinks.the crew can haul him in. If 
he wins half-way across even,that will satisfy ees 
he may have his thousand guineas. 

[Exeunt all but Postman. 

Posrman [i# soliloquy]. ‘Things prosper fo me. 
Virginia writes to Kemp more rarely now; not 
over twice a week, and Kemp the same. They 


va 


lose heart. I read ‘bitterness between ees, 


affection. [ Produces letters.) Here now an 
[ Looks about hastily and buttons them in hi 
Kemp grows reckless too; I need hardl 


guineas of my savings (my right hand 
an equal fortune of my thievings Ce 


dead. Done! [He shakes his hae o§ 
Je | 


Scene II 
Scene: Campden Cantorum Church Gate. 


CROWD of yokels in their shirtsleeves about 
the Duxs. 


UKE. What news, Jim Sharkie? 

Jim. He'll do it yet; Campden Saltorum gave it 
him hot, poor soul, but he won through. He’s 
fighting down Runagate Lane now, filling the 
ditches with ’em as he goes. O, a rare fighter, 
barring a bleeding mouth and a cut on his cheek, 
he’s as fresh as paint. 

Duxe. It’s a long way to go; close on four miles. 
Jim. Get your fists ready, boys. 
Duxe. And remember, one at a time. 
Jim. He broke the blacksmith’s nose. 
Ost er. Oh, did he? 
{ They are forming a queue, fists displayed, and there 
is anxiety to be the final defence and not the outpost 
line. 
Jim. And two ribs of Tim the carrier. 
Op SuHarkie. I’m not fighting to-day; break my 
bones and they’ll not mend, I fear it. May I ask, 
' good friends, is our Duke joining in the sport? 
Duxsz [peels his coat]. He is. Jackie, boy, up on the 
gate, and give notice when Kemp comes. 
Jacxiz. He’s coming. He’s broken through’em all. 
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There’s Bill Carter waiting for him at Cross 
T.ees. Put your fists up, John. Watch his right! 
Wallop! My stars! He’s down. 

Axi. Who’s down? Bill Carter? 

Jacxiz. No, Kemp! Up again! Wallop! My stars! 
He’s down! 

Aut. Who’s down? Kemp again? 

Jacki. No, Bill Carter. He hit the road like a fall- 
ing barn. Young Dick Taylor’s gone to meet 
him. Well done, Dick! Whack! Flat of his fist 
on Kemp’s cheek, jumping from the bank. 
Splash! Kemp’s chucked him over the fence into 
the sheep dip. Cheeky imp, serves him right. 
Now boys, put up your fists! The Duke first! 
Shew us how! [Futer Kemp. Spars with Duxs. 

Postman [aghast]. Here, sir, how dare you hit his 
Grace. I'll help you, your Grace. 

{ ditacks Kemp. 

ALL. One at a time. 

Duke. Stand back, Postman! 

[Postman hits Kemp from behind and fells him. 

Potty Green [cries]. One at a time and no man 
to help him. Here’s a woman to make fair play. 
Knocks down the Postman with a right to the jaw. 
A pause; then Kemp, saying, My thanks, Polly, 
fells the Duxz, seizes the Postman, shakes him 
and hurls him at the queue. They are knocked over 
by ve-percussion like a row of ninepins. Kemp leaps 
ever their bodies, and, fighting his way to the gate, 
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defended bravely by SaM SHaRKIE, reaches his goal 
amid loud cheers. The Duxe picks himself up, dusts 
his hat, knees and coat, and walks over to shake 
hands. 

Dvuxe. Now, John Kemp, I retract my words; for 
courage, endurance and the wit you shewed in 
dealing with the brave defenders of the Church 
Gate. You have won your wager already. I am 
content to pay, if the village agrees. 

Postman. Your Grace, I for one disagree. Let him 
go the full course, and I for one hold that he 
shewed ill sport then. For it was I and not he 
who felled that row of men while he leapt over us. 

Oster. Aye, Postman, making a grand backward 
spring like a flea surprised in felony. I say John 
Kemp has won his wager three times over. 

Kemp. | thank you, friends, but for my own con- 
science sake I must fulfil the contract. It’s the 
Bristol Channel on Monday when I have these 
cuts healed; the salt water would sting them up. 
Will you make arrangements for your boat, your 
Grace, to see fair play and hook me out if I sink? 

Duxe. Why, yes, indeed; but take my advice, 
smear yourself with axle-grease first, for the 
water will be cold; indeed, John, you’re a brave 
man, 

[They dance a PeHinal out, the men with the 
girls. 
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Scene III 


URTAIN rises immediately on a drop-scene 
' shewing a close view of the Bristol Channel. 


Rocks in foreground close to the water. Enter 
Joun Kemp with OstTLer, SHARKIE, and other Vi1- 
Lacrrs. Also Wipow Green and Potty. 


7 \STLER [shouting]. John Kemp, of Campden, 

Ohes the man for my money. He’s ready todoa 
great wonder to-day. Great John Kemp! 

Suark1e. Are you feeling in good trim, John? 

Kemp. I have never felt in better, Sharkie. Satur- 
day did me more good than harm. 


Wipow Green. John Kemp, take my advice, and f 


a a ee 


leave this foolishness alone. You’re surely not — 


swimming in your top-boots. 
Kemp. That is my intention. 
Wipow Green. Heaven cure your mind! 


Kemp. A word.aside with you, Widow. [Astde. ] q 
Widow Green, my mind is indeed in a great 


confusion, but you can put it more at rest. 


Wipvow Green, That I'll gladly do. 


Kemp. Then if I drown to-day and they bury me — 
here in Campden churchy: vard; or if I die by any | 


other means. Then when one day you hear what | 
has come to Virginia, why she has neglected me; — 


. stand on my grave and tell me and I shall hear. 
Wivow Green, I'll promise you that, John! 


Kemp [aloud]. Now, boys, I'm ready. r shall g° | 
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ahead and ‘you ‘Duke’s men can follow after if 
you will, in your boat. Farewell, neighbours all! 
[He mounts on a rock and dives off stage into the 
water. 
Axx. Good luck, John Kemp! 
[ They hurry off stage in'the direction:he has dived. 
Wipow Green and Poity remain. 
Potty Green. Mother dear, didn’t he fight bravely 
on Saturday? 
Wrpow Green. Kemp is the finest fighter ever | 
_ saw; but.old ‘Sharkie fought well in his day; he 
beat the Cockingham Champion to a standstill 
on this very green in fifty-six rounds of five 
minutes each. That was a man; years ago now. 
Po.iyGreen. I didn’tmean Kemp, Mother. meant 
Sam Sharkie; he fights so—so like his father. 
Wipow Green. He held that gate well, I admit. 
PottyGreen. Did you love Mr Sharkie very dearly 
in those days, Mother? 
Wipow Green. Hold your tongue, you impudent 
' slut! 
Potty Green. Mother, I want to be married; 
I want to be a bride; 
I want to walk with that young man 
. For ever by his side. 
/ Oh, for ever by his side, 
And so happy as his bride; 
For Um'young and'merry and also weary 
Of this my single life. 
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Wipow Green. Daughter, I was twenty 
Before that I was wooed; 
And every year of all the score 
I found it merry and good. 
Potty Green. Why, Mother, that may be 
But ’tis not the same with me; 
For I’m young and merry and also weary 
Of this my single life. 


Wipvow Green. Whistle, daughter, whistle, 
And you shall have a sheep. 
Potty Green. I cannot whistle, Mother; 
I can do nought but weep: 
For single life is toilsome; 
It fills my heart with care, 
It is a burden, a heavy burden 
Tis more than I can bear. 


Wipow Green. Whistle, daughter, whistle, 
And you shall have a cow. 
Potty Green. I cannot whistle, Mother, 
Indeed, I know not how; 
For single life is toilsome, 
It fills my heart with care; 
It isa burden, a heavy burden 
Tis more than I can bear. 
Wipow Green. Whistle, daughter, whistle; 
Pll marry you to a man. 


Potty Green [she whistles a bar of the air]. You see 
how well I can. 
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Wivow Green. Fie, fie, you saucy jade, 
I shall take your courage down. 
Put off your silks, put off your satins, 
Put on your working gown. 


Potty Green. Mother be not cruel; 
Don’t send me to the corn, 
Where every lass must have a lad, 
Or but wish she had never been born. 
The Campden lads all tell me 
I’m tall and handsome grown; 
And it is a pity a maid so pretty 
Should live and die alone. 


[Sam SHARKIE comes forward to embrace Potty. 
They dance round the stage whistling. The Wipow 
attempts to separate them. Enter OsTLER, OLD 
SHARKIE, and others. 

Oster. You have the glass, grandfather. 

SHarkie. Here it is. 

‘Oster. Sam, can you see the boat? 

Sam. I’ve lost it these five minutes. The glass may 

pierce the cloudiness. 

SuHarkiE. Too thick, Sam. It’s a bank of sea-mist, 
but it may pass soon. 

Wipow Green. Mist? That’s bad: happen they’ll 
lose John Kemp, and he’ll be drowned. 

SHARKIE. Nay, Kemp’s all right; he’s hardly swum 
two mile yet. Now, don’t jog my elbow. Bide a 
moment; let me turn the screw. 
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Sam. Give us the glass, grandfather, yow were 
always a fool with the glass. 

SHarkIe. A fool? Well, then, I see, and:I see, and I 
see. 

Oster. What do you see? 

SHarkiz. Marry, e’en a fool just like—hey! the 
mist clears! What’s that? Confusion! 

Ost LER. Don’t jest on this, gaffer? It is no trifling 
matter. 

SuarkIiE. Nay, boy; there’s distress truly! Yonder’s 
a fishing smack has run crack into the Duke’s 
boat, and they are all in the water. The smack’s 
in trouble too. 

OstiEeR. Why, I see:t too now. 

Suarkie. They signal fer help. 

Sam. Drat the mist; it surges back again. 

Ost er. Boats, Boats! [| Exeunt hurriedly. 

Po.ty Grezn: Alas, Mother, I have:a: great fean for 
poor John Kemp’s life. He’ll: be dazzled in the: 
mist. 

Wipow. Green.. Daughter, he had fate in his eyes; 
to-day. I misdoubt, he’s made his last wager and 
left death to wipe the slate. 


CURTAIN 
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Act III 


The Courtyard at the Dragon Inn. Some three 
years later. 


The Wivow discovered washing. 


\ \ ] oat [sings]. T'was on a Monday morn- 


I ae beheld my darling; 
She looked so sweet and charming 
In a very high degree; 
She looked so sweet and charming, oh! 
A washing of her linen, oh! 
[Otp SHarkiE puts his head over the wall and 
Answers. 
Suarkie. And dashing away with asmoothing iron. 
Tocsruer. And dashing away with a smoothing 
iron. 


She stole ae heart away. 


Wine os. Fie, Mr Sharkie, those are not 
sentiments for an old man like yourself, 
SHarkiz. My age, my dear lady, if it were what 
you pretend it to be, would make the song all 
innocence. But being but a boy still, I plead no 
innocence. [ Jumps over and kisses her. 
| Wipow Green. Fie, Mr Sharkie! 
[ She picks up a bucket of suds, and SHARKIE climbs | 
in a hurry up again over a shed and so across the 
wall, ‘ 
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Wipow Green [continues singing |. 
"Twas on a Tuesday morning 
I next beheld my darling, Oh! 
She looked so sweet and charming, Oh! 
In a very high degree. 
She looked so sweet and charming, Oh! 
A-starching of her linen, Oh! 


SHARKIE [ve-appears]. And dashing away with a 
smoothing iron. 
Wipow Green. And dashing away with a smooth- 
ing iron. 
TocrTuer. And dashing away with a smoothing 
iron, 
She stole my heart away. 


[ She threatens him as he makes as tf to descend. 


Wipow Green. "T'was on a Wednesday morning 
I next beheld my darling, Oh! 
She looked so sweet and charming, Oh! 
An ironing of her linen, Oh! 


[The duet as before, but that SHARKIE Says at the 
close of the verse. 

SHARKIE. Come along, Widow, through the week; 
that girl of the song took a plaguey long time 
with her washing; washing, starching, ironing, 
hanging, airing, pressing and what not that 
might have been done in an afternoon and less. 
Come along to the Sunday, Jane Green. 
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Wipow Green. T'was on a Sunday morning 
I last beheld my darling, Oh! 
She looked so neat and charming, Oh! 
In a very high degree. 
She looked so sweet and handsome, Oh! 
A wearing of her linen, Oh! 


| SHARKIE [Aas run round behind]. And dashing away, 
etc. [He comes behind and imprisons her arms and 
kisses her. 


And dashing away with a smoothing iron, 
She stole my heart away. 


[Wipow Green kisses him in return. Enter 
Vircinia dressed up very fine. Wipow GREEN 
sees her and breaks free; slaps SHARKI#'s face, and 
calls him an ‘evil, lecherous, horrible old sinner.’ 
SHARKIE goes away jauntily, jumps up on the shed 
and so over the wall. 

~Virernia. Widow Green, can you let me have a 

room at the Dragox to lodge there a few weeks? 

| Wipow Grzrn [aside].Who gavethe lady my name, 
I wonder? I have never set eyes on her before 
this moment. [ 4/oud.] Why certainly, my lady! 
[With a deep curtsey.] And what does my lady 
desire? I have a sunny south room with a great 
wide bed. My lady is so bonny that I cannot 
doubt but that she is bespeaking the room for 

herself and for some great lord her husband? 

Vircinia [sadly]. No, no, the very narrowest bed 

for me. 41 
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Wipow Green. Oh, the poor bonny lady, is it so 
with you? . 
Vircrnia. Do you not recognize me, Widow Green, 
because I am dressed so fine and grown so tall? 

[ Wipow Gruen stares at her; then rapidly wiping 
suddy arms on her apron she rushes to embrace her. 
Wipow Green. Bless my soul, if it’s not my little 
Virginia come home to us! Why, you weren’t 
seventeen when you left us, and here you are a 
fine rounded woman! Well, my dear, so you — 
have been in America, have you? What sont ofa 


place i is that? iy 
Viroinia. A fine fertile coast, Widow Green, and © 
many grand lakes.and rivers, but I’m to be 


back again. I had a great grief when the old lady 
died; she was my second mother, and left me all — 
her wealth, which was great; yet | could not stay 
in Amenes all alone, and came back gash own 
people. . 
Wipow Green. Not married? Not even an a 
young man-friend out there? How is.that? _ 
Virornta. There was a young man of Bees ‘ 
Widow, who had my first love, but in spite of all — 
his protestations. of sincere love he ee me no _ 
single letter in all those years. I wrote to: him 
repeatedly, but in vain, and at last 1 wrote 
more; that is, I wrote. a letter every day si 
posted the most of them in the fire. 
Wrpow Green. You are not speaking of p 
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Kemp, Miss Virginia? Say you are not speaking 
of poor John Kemp? 

Vireinia. How did you know that, Widow? Aind 
oh, dear Widow, tell me, is he married yet? Say 
he is not married yet? I believe if I saw him I 
could regain his love. 

Wivow Green. Miss Virginia, he is worse than 
married these three years past. 

Vircinia. How—tell me I beg—he is. not... 

Wipow Green. Alas, my darling, he is—drowned. 

Vireinia. Drowned? Dead? 

Wripow Green. They never found his body that I 
heard, but sure enough he was drowned in 
Bristol Channel as he was. swimming it in top- 
boots for a.wager. 

Vircinia. © dearest, dearest John! Drowned! No, 
I will not. believe it. My John couldn’t drown; 
he; the finest swimmer in this country! It’s a 
mistake, a lie— 

Wipow Green. There was a sea-mist, and they say 
he was run down by a Bristol fishing-boat; or 

overtaken by a cramp. Poor soul! ... But about 
your letters, Miss Virginia... 

Vireinia. Widow Green, Widow Green, you have 
broken my heart, and now I| can never hear from 
his own lips why he was false to me. 

Wipow Green. False to you, my dear? It’s a lie. 
He’d come raging into this very room, my dear, 


night after night, and, ‘Widow Green,’ he said, 
43 
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‘I can’t believe she’s forgotten her love for me— 
but she swore she’d write and never a line has 
she sent me. Perhaps she’s dead.’ And it so 
preyed on his mind, poor innocent, that he took 
to doing reckless things, and in the end he 
drowned himself for a silly freak; plain suicide it 
was. 

Viroinia. I never write to him? The letters I wrote 
to him would paper every wall and ceiling of this 
inn; but never a scratch in answer! 

Wipow. It is most strange. I have seen him post 
scores of letters which he told me were for you, 
kissing them before-he dropped them into the 
box. It is most strange. 

Vircinia. More than strange, widow,—villainous! 

Wipow Green. My dear, I scent treachery; for 
John, as you know and I know, was the soul of 
truth. The old lady with whom you went away? 

Virornia. No, it could not have been she. She was 
kind, so kindthat rather than wrong me she 
would have plunged her hand between bars of 
the grate. She never intercepted his letters to me. 

Wrpow Green. And your letters to him; that is a 
greater treachery still! 

Vireinia. Oh, to think that my great fortune which 
was to have united us in peace and prosperity 1s 
so much dross and leaves, like elf-gold on the 
second day. [Weeps at side of stage. 

Wipow Green. Hush, my dear, hush! It is the 
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constant fate of young men and women to mis- . 
carry in love. | had my misfortune too. As a slip 
of a girl I carried on shamelessly with Old 
Sharkie, and indeed I loved him: but also I loved 
to torment him: then, my parents urging me, I 
married Green of the Dragon; for pride, it was, 
I being but the daughter of a pig-gelder, and 
bitterly 1 regretted it after, for Sharkie was a 
good lad though poor, and Green was bad 
through and through. Then Sharkie married for 
consolation but found little, though the two of us 
are single again and God be thanked for that. 
Green lately broke his neck falling dead drunk 
from the settle in the kitchen. 


Virointa. Dear Widow, and I thought you were 


so lucky a woman with your four children and 
your many granchildren. 

Wipvow Green. And me not sixty-five yet. But 
that’s an old tale. Sharkie has a son of forty and 
two grandsons of near eighteen apiece. More- 
Over... 


Viroernia. Oh, the cuckoo she’s a giddy bird; 


She singeth as she flies. 
She bringeth good tidings; 
She telleth no lies; 
She sucketh white flowers 
(2) little birds’ eggs 
For to keep her voice clear; 
And the more she singeth cuckoo!—cuckoo! 
The summer draweth near. 
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1. Oh, as I was a walking anda talking one day, 
I met with my true love as he came down our 
way; " 
Oh, tomeet him was a pleasure, but thet parting 
was long, 
Though we swore ’twas not for ever, ‘he has 
kissed me and 1s gone. 
2. Oh, then I was scholar, I could handle a pen; 
I wrote to my true love, but I got no word again. 
I bewailed to him my aching heart both and my 
weeping: eyes ; 
With “Have pity on the HOWEr, on the flower ere — 


it dies.’ \ 
[Enter Postman briskly. — 
Postman. Madam, a letter for you! AN 
Vireinia. I thank you, Postman. 


Postman. Look again, my dear. Is it only Postman _ 
you called me? You called me Marry once. 
Vrrernia. Mr Dee, I believe. How do you do? But, 
Mr Dee, our acquaintance was of the shc test 
and that was seven years ago, when I was only a 
schoolgirl, and Harry I called you ‘because the 
men called you Harry; nowthingsarechanged 
Either you are Postman or Mr Dee, ‘but I am 
not going to ‘Harry’ you again, sif, et is. not 
decent or convenient. 
Posrman [aside]. If she will not ‘Harry’ me, 
must Harry her; and she will ‘soon dco 
Kemp’s death, if she has not forgotten hit 
ago. 
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Vircrnia [opening the letter). My dear Miss Vir- 


einia... Why are you waiting, Mr Postman? 
Am I not allowed to read my letters in private? 


Postman. If I may make so bold, Miss, I am wait- 


ing for an answer. 


Vireinia. For an answer? I see; ‘signed, your 


obedient and devoted servant, Harry Dee,’ and 
hoping that he may be permitted to hope, and 
his heart is overwhelmed night and day... and 
so forth! Read here, Widow Green! 


Wipow Green. Of all your cruel impertinence, 


Harry Dee! 


Virointa [sweetly]. Mr Dee, my answer will be 


found on page 47 of Clay’s Genteel Letter- 
Writer, from which, sir, you copied this of yours. 
[Vrrernia moves away. Postman whistles un- 
abashed as he turns over the pages of the book taken 
from his pocket, ‘The Brisk Young Widow’ .| Here 
now page 47! ‘A Young Lady’s final refusal. 
[ Reads.| “Sir,—I1 can under no possible circum- 
stances permit you to entertain any hope of win- 
ning my affections, no, nor so much as the hope 
of hoping.’ Thunder and lightning! 

[He rushes off stage after Vircinia, but Wipow 
GREEN restrains him. 


_ Postman. Out of the light, you old jade! Coming 


pi Rito Seeeasll 1 aalaet ves LV aleaie: 


between me and my girl in this fashion! 


Wipow Green. Miss Virginia is not your girl. 
Postman. Whose else, then? Isn’t Kemp dead 


enough? 
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Wipow Green. I would give fifty pounds, a 
hundred pounds, two hundred, and more if I 
had it, were John Kemp alive to give you the 
thrashing you deserve. [ Exit. 

Postman [mocks her]. 


Doctor! Doctor! Five, ten, fifteen, twenty pounds 
for a doctor! 

Is there never a noble doctor on his round 

Will restore to life a corpse long drowned, 

Was lost at sea and never yet found? 


Aye, what comes then? Ah, now! 


Ihave a little bottle called the dicky whip; 
Two drops from the bottle I let ship, 
And rise fohn Kemp from his watery dip! 


This, as Kemp would have said, is a very for- 
ward magic. 
[ Enter, from behind, Joun Kemp, bearded, dis- 
guised as a sailor brother James. He removes his 
false beard furtively to scratch his cheek; then re- 
places it: the audience must see this done. 
Postman [ gesticulating for his magic]. Now again: 
Abracadabra, Presto! Fiddle! diddle! diddle! 
diddle! 
Kemp. Dee! 
Postman. Lord, Mr Fames, what a startle you gave 
me! 
Kemp. Dee, Mr Dee. I’d have a word with you. To- 


morrow, as you know, I sell at the Dragon, at a 
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quarter after three, the estate and effects of my 
brother, the late Mr John Kemp. Would you 
pass the word in these terms to the further farms 
as you travel your rounds? I’ll pay you five shil- 
lings for the service. 


Postman. I'll undertake it, Mr James Kemp, but 


Lord, what a fright you gave me. I was thinking 
of your brother who is dead. A dear friend to me. 
Five shillings, you said? My fee is four shillings 
and elevenpence three farthings, a peck of ginger 
bread, and a sack of oats for my horse; Nay, but 
double your five shillings, man, and I’ll do it for 
you. 


CURTAIN 


Act [IV 


The Pot-room of the Dragon. 


LD Suarkiz, Oster, Jackiz, Hopes, Sam, 
and others. They are singing. 


[ Twice]. Three Jolly Postboys were drinking at the 


Dragon. 


[ Thrice]. And they determined to drink another 
flagon. 


Cuorus [twice]. Come, landlord, fill the flowing 
bowl, until it doth run over; 
For to-night we’ll merry merry be, 
‘To-morrow we'll be sober. 
He who drinketh small beer and goes to bed 
sober, 


Fades as the yellow leaf, and falls off in October. 


He who drinketh strong beer, and goes to bed 
mellow, 

Lives as he ought to live, and dies a jolly good 
fellow. 

[ The conclusion of each verse, ‘Come, landlord, fill 

the flowing bowl,’ brings in the Wipow GREEN 

with new jugs of beer; by-play of intrigue between 

the Wipow and OLD SuHaRKIE. 
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Ost LER. Well, this is better; we have not had so 
tuneful a song since we lost poor John Kemp. 
SHARKIE. Since we lost John Kemp. It’s a saying 

always on our lips. 
Ost er. To speak of that, his brother James seems 
to mea poor exchange. 


Hopcz. A glum man. But who could blame him? 


To run off to sea these twenty years back, and 
then to return and find both mother and father 
dead and poor John surviving them by but a 
little, and no other Kemps in Campden. Not 
one. It was nocheerful homing for James, surely. 

Sam. Yetin one thing he fell lucky that John’s 
cottage was by the Duke’s order left for three 
full years to be tended as he left it; so he found 
a home at least. 

Oster. But only a bare year here, and sells it by 
auction. And that’s the end of the Kemps in 
Campden! 

Otp Suarkitz. A sad day. There have been Kemps 
here for a thousand years. And I’ll miss James. 
James was in talking mood last night when I 
met him on the road. He told wonderful tales of 
the East where he has travelled: he said that he 
crossed the Continent of Asia from Jerusalem to 
China playing the flute and feigning mad: for the 
men in those parts have music and madness in 
like veneration. In the darkness, it might have 
been John himself talking. 
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Oster. Indeed, he has many of the same tricks of 
voice, though a somewhat thicker utterance. But 
he’s a dull humourless lump, for all that his 
arms and body are so marvellously tattooed with 
dragons and flowers. 

[Enter Vittace Giris and take their seats. Enter 
James Kemp. 

James Kemp. Good afternoon, ladies and gentle- 
men. 

Ost er. Sharkie tells us, sir, that in order to travel 
easily in foreign parts you had to feign mad?Tell 
us, Mr Kemp, how did you do thatf 

James Kemp. A strawor two in the hair works won- 
ders. Itis the universal pass-sign of madness: also — 
catching the thumb and lolling out thetongue. I 
carried a bladder in my hand, and I played the 
flute wildly and sweetly. I was a mummer’s fool 
and had many a squeak for my life, making my 
testament thrice a week. But ever again a good 
fairy cried out ‘Heigh ho, old father!’ and up I 
popped again. [Raps on a table.| Gentle men and 
fair ladies. ‘This auction here begins, but first let 
me explain and excuse. Being a sailor and a sort 
of happy-go-lucky fellow, I thoughtat first to sell 
house and garden and all at a blow—and taking 
the money to live gloriously for a week or month 
‘and so to hard work again. Then Reason said, 
‘You'll regret it, James.’ Therefore, to look for a 
life tenant and three years’ rent in advance suits — 
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my book better. But not to disappoint you, 
gentlemen, who looked on John as a friend—a 
good one perhaps—and would like a keepsake 
—and not to disappoint you, ladies, one or two 
of whom may have had John for a sweetheart 
—but John’s past is hid from me—not to 
disappoint you, I say, I am putting up for auc- 
tion a few items of friendship and love. Now, 
again, before we begin: to make apology for my 
withdrawal of house and garden, here I come to 
make a free gift. Here, Jackie! 


-Jacxig. What gift, Mr James? 

James Kemp. The hobby-horses. 

Jacxiz. I'll bring them out. 

James Kemp. A set of old-fashioned hobby-horses 


made by my brother, when a boy, for the feast- 
day mumming. 


_ Jacxre. And the rest of the gear, Mr James? 


James Kemp. Yes; bladder-sticks, ribbons, lances 


and coats with them. I will present them to the 
village on this condition, that four young men 
can be found to make up a dancing company in 
my brother’s memory to hobby-horse in this 
room every year on his birthday, which is the 
24th day of July: and for this I will supply each 
man of the four with three shillings each year for 
ever, making a legacy for that purpose from the 
estate. 


_ OstieR Good for you, Mr Kemp. Here am I, one. 
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Op Suarxre. And I, a young man under eighty. 
James Kemp. And you, Mr Dee, for a fourth? 
Postman. Truth, I’m not particular anxious. 
Ostier. Harry Dee, you can’t refuse. 

Postman. Well, then, I don’t mind if I do. Three 
shillings, did ‘he say? 

Jamzs Kemp. Take your choice, friends; they are, 
as you observe, very proud, mettlesome, philoso- 
phichorses with naturesaccorded to their colours. 
[After some dispute they take the horses and strap 
them on. O_td Suarkik, black; Postman, white; 
Sam, dappled; Oster, brown. | 

Sam SHARKIE [ coming. forward]. The dappled-grey iki 
is a fine horse for a country gentleman; even “4 
young children know that; there are more little 

_ dapple-grey hobby-horses than all other colours | om 
put pes Dapple-grey’s my fancy. 
[Sings one verse of P 


On Sunday morn, as I’ve heard say, 

Young Richard mounted his dapple-grey, 
And over the hills he rode amain, 

A-courting the parson’s daughter, ie 
With Dumple dum dollikin, dumble ae 


swung. Come now, Black Nagta 
[They dance the morris, “B Bla 
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Postman [comes forward]. You speak of country 
squires and highwaymen. But a white horse, sir, 
is the only proper mount for men of better state 
and rank; emperors and such. 

Duxe. The White Horse of Hanover is a badge of 
our gracious sovereign; you have chosen wisely, 
postman. 


_ Postman. Napoleon kriew a thing or two, and he, 


too, favoured the white horse, your Grace. 
[ Sings. 
Then up spake brave Napoleon; 

And he took his mother by the hand, 
Oh, mother, pray have patience, 

Until I have the power to command. 
I'll take ten thousand soldiers, 

And go to fight the foe, the foe; 
Then, mother, pray have patience 

Concerning the bonny bunch of roses, Oh! — 


Ost er [interrupis|. Ah, we know the end of that 


tale. [ Sings. 


Boney was a warrior, O high Oh! 
[He and others put horse and rider through the 
actions of :-— 
Boney went to Moscow 
[head and tail of horse cocked up. 


Moscow all a-blazing, O high Oh, 
Boney took him home again! 


[the horse as draggled as its master. 
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Boney met a warrior; 
Boney to an island went; 
Boney broke his heart and died. 
John Franzwo! 


OsTLER [comes forward]. Now so long as I’ve been 
ostler at the Dragon I have watched horses of all 
fancy breeds, sizes and shapes, and I’ve come to 
this conclusion that after all there is no horse 
like an honest brown horse. Did you ever hear 
the ballad of Creeping Jane, who was grandam 
to Eclipse—the greatest English horse that ever 
ran on four legs? 

Duvxe. Tell us, Ostler. 

Oster. She was brown as a berry. Your help, Mr 
James Kemp, in this play. 

James Kemp. Come then, lads, put up the flags, and 
the race is three times round. Your Grace, will 
you drop ‘the handkerchief as signal? Come, 
ladies, here is the winning post and grandstand. 


James Kemp sings the ballad: 


I’ll sing you a song, and a pretty little song, 
Concerning Creeping Jane; 
She never ran a race with a horse or a mare, 
And she never was a-vallied as a 
Lavies join in: Peenillillyday! 
Auctioneer: Sing Peenilillylallyday! 
Lapizs: Sing Peenilillylallyday! 
Auctioneer: And she never was a-vallied as a 


Peenillillyday! 
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2. And when she came to the first mile post, 
My Jane was far behind 
And all I could say unto my little Creeping Jane 
Was, My fair little lady, you’re behind a 
lalliday ! 
ALL. Sing Peenililly lallaidy! 
- Sing Peenililly lalliday! 
Was, My fair little lady, you’re behind a 
lalliday ! 


3. And when she came to the second mile post, 
My Jane was still behind; 


ere ete as em 2, 


4. And when she came to the third mile post, 
My Jane was still behind; 
But the rider cracked his whip about her slender 
little waist, 
And she scudded o’er the marshes like a peen- 
ililly day. 


_ 5. And now my Jane has won the race, 
And sweated not a hair; 
She is able for to run it all over again. 
And the others are not able for to trot the 
lalliday. 


[ The riders suit their actions to the words. Creeping 
Jane passes grandstand first. Great applause. Mary 
ANN, one of the Vittace Giris, congratulates 
OstTLer with a kiss and leads the horse in. The last 
Verse: 
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And now my Jane is dead and gone, 
And buried in the cold, cold ground; 
And I went unto the Master for to beg her little _ 
body, ; 
That she might not be eaten by the hounds, . 
a lalliday! 
[Js followed by a funeral procession. 


James Kemp. Come,come to business. This is a fine 
auction that starts with withdrawing, goes on to 
giving, and ends with dancing and a funeral! 
[Jacks is his assistant.| Now, Jackie, my hearty; — 
hurry up with Lot No. 1. This armchair. On this" 
armchair my brother used to sit before his fire 
after a hard day’s work, smoking a pipe. Now, — 
ladies and gentlemen, you all must have seen i 
him. And in summer time he could carry it into 
the garden among the hollihocks and red roses _ 
and the scented lavender and take his ease and . 
talk to his cronies. Come, now, a bid! . 
[| Bidding brisk up to ten guineas. Knocked down to 
OLD SHARKIE. 

Jamzs Kemp. Lot No. 2. Come now, Jackie, that’s - 
the carvings. Here, gentlemen, some eae) 
ings in rosewood and cherry; flows fruit and — 


My brother was, i am told, the finest cr 
in the Campdens in this art ars wood-ca 


five guineas, 
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Ost er. ’Pon my soul, that makes me think better 
_ of you, Mr Dee! 
_ James Kemp. Lot No. 3. Jackie, that waistcoat. To 
_ come now to my brother’s wardrobe. His coat 
and his cap and his wallet with a flap. 

Ost eR [loud aside]. Sam, boy, where did he learn 
the play? We have had no George and Dragon 
these three-four years since John was drowned. 

_ Sam. Perhaps he remembered snatches from his 
boyhood; he was eight years old when he ran to 

DA. (sea 

_ James Kemp. Order, please, order! This waistcoat, 
now. I would have a certain shame in offering 
this old waistcoat, but it has a history, as grand a 
history as that buff coat of our ancestor, the 
Campden wonder, which I shall put up next. 
For | am informed that this is that very waist- 
coat in which my brother John fought his way 

_ from Campden to Campden against the whole of 
two villages. You'll remember, neighbours. 

/ ALL. Ay, we remember. [ Some of the ladies sob. 
~ James Kemp. Come now, a bid. It has in the pocket 
three halfpence, a cambric handkerchief, a horn 
snuffbox and a receipt in my brother’s own hand 

_ for the making of damson cheese—highly 

_ original and choice receipt too—but I will not 
_ read it. Come an offer! Who will say five shil- 
lings? 
[Enter Viroinia veiled and sorrowful, takes her 
seat. Bidding preceeds to twenty-three shillings. 
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Vireinia [says suddenly]. Twenty-three guineas. 

[ Great stir. AUCTIONEER Looks at her curiously. She 
raises her veil; he hides his face to cover his emoticn: 
exclaims in aside, ‘My Virginia; she loves me yet.’ 
Recovers his presence of mind. 

James Kemp. I did not catch your bid, lady: 
twenty-three shillings were already bid by Mr 
Ostler there. 

VircrniA. I said twenty-three guineas, Mr James 
Kemp, for I understand that you are Mr John 
Kemp’s brother. You would put me under a 
great obligation if you closed these proceedings 
and spared my feelings further. 

James Kemp. But, Madam, I am here to auction - 
these few things of my brother’s as keepsakes 
for his friends. 

Viroinia. Thank you, but I regard myself as hay- 
ing a prior claim on these keepsakes, being an 
unhappy soul once afhanced to your brother and ~ 
now in a sense his widow. I would be obliged if 
throwing all the goods into a single lot you 
allowed me to make my bid. 

James Kemp. Why, now, Madam! I can hardly 
gainsay you in this. 

Virernia. I say 500 guineas, and I think that there 
will be no opposition. 

James Kemp. Come, ladies and gentlemen, that is a 
very fair offer: and unless there is anywhere a 
rival afhanced, I doubt if it will be surpassed. - 
Here’s Miss, or isit Mrs... 
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Viroinia. Miss Virginia Sunningwell. 

_ James Kemp. Here’s Miss Virginia Sunningwell 
bids 500 guineas; going, going, gone! Now Miss 
Sunningwell, perhaps you would also care to 
take over the tenancy of Mr Kemp’s old home, 
of which I spoke but now? Nay, since your offer 
has been so generous for the other goods, and I 
being a reckless, kind-hearted, blunt chap— 
come now, let me give you the freehold, lock, 
stock, and barrel, to have and to hold and to 
cherish. Come, what am I saying? Miss Vir- 
ginia, will you accept my gift? 

Vircinia. It comes from Mr Kemp’s brother, and 
I can hardly refuse; I thank you with all my 
heart, Mr Kemp. But if you repent of your 
generosity I have a full purse and will pay what 
you ask. 

James Kemp. Ladies and gentlemen, so far as I am 
concerned, this auction is over. 
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OSTMAN discovers VIRGINIA, who weeps over 
her keepsakes. 


Pee Miss Virginia, come away from 
those trifles: bury the past and start li ae 
Miss Virginia, I love you and have always loved — 
you to distraction. Marry me: I am young, 
handsome, and, speak it softly, rich. | demand it~ 
as aright, I have waited these seven years. wi 


Viroinia repulses him with the song. — 
Go, plough mea field with a plough of straw | 
(Whilst every bell rings with a merry antime) — 
Which two cock-sparrow shall merrily ahal 
And thou shalt be a true lover of mine 


Go, reap me that field with a blade of grass — 
(Whilst every bell rings with a merry at 

And carry all home between mass an 
And thou shalt be a true lover of 


Go, thresh me those sheaves with a feat 

(Whilst every beli rings with am 
And winnow them clean with a black re 
_ And thou shalt be a true lover of mine 
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And when all these works are finished and done 
(Whilst every bell rings with a merry antime) 
I'll take and marry thee under the sun, 
And thou shalt be a true lover of mine. 


Postman. Nay, I’ll not be wronged: I’ll have a kiss 
and spite you—you and the ghost of your dead 
paramour. 

[Virornia struggles against his endearments. 

Cries [off]. Fire! Fire! Postman, come your house 
is a-fire. [ Virornta is left alone. 

Viroernia. Burn fire, burn merrily! And yet for all 
that, I cannot count John dead: his body was 
never found; the water was calm; I will hope on. 
[ Kisses her broken token.) And hope and hope 
again. [| Exter Kemp. 

James Kemp. Miss Virginia. 

Viroctnia. Mr James Kemp, you are a good man 
and kindand I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. 

| James Kemp. Miss Virginia; one day, when your 
sorrow is a little abated, 1 have a question to ask, 
if you will not be offended. 

Virernta. Such affront as I had a minute ago from 
that scoundrelly Postman will surely over- 
shadow any small offence you may give, sir. 

_ James Kemp. Oh, did he, the blackguard? Miss 
Virginia, my question is this— 


| Virci nia. Well, Mr James? 
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James Kemp [recalls himself with an effort]. No, to- 
morrow: the year is not over until to-morrow. 

Vircinia. Come to it, Mr James. 

James Kemp. I was asking, asking ... Would you 
do me the favour of accepting the keys... 

Viroinia. The keys? Keys of what, Mr James? 

James Kemp. Only of the cottage and workshop, 
Miss Virginia. [Humbles in his bosom for them. | 
And a box of comfits... 

[She thanks him prettily, and they eat comfits to- 
gether. Enter OSTLER excitedly. 

Oster. Have you heard the news? 

James Kemp. Nay, what news? ‘The Old Squire 
foully murdered,’ or such like drollery? 

Oster. No, nothing about the ‘Old Squire’ nor 
‘Queen Anne’s dead,’ nor yet “The End of the 
World is at hand,’ nor ‘Six at a monstrous 
birth,’ but real news to inform you. It is the 
Postman, sir. Caught at last! 

James Kemp. Eh? 

Ostier. Mr Dee discovered in a most damnable 
larceny: he has, it seems, for years past been — 
abusing his post; steaming open the letters 
trusted to his care and secretly pulling out the 
pound notes and the greater moneys laid therein. 

James Kemp. Mr Dee? The self-styled honest 
Harry? 

Ostier. He has been compounding with black- 
mailers, and—just Heavens!—worse, he it was 
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who caused that brave man, your brother, to die 
a reckless and unnecessary death and his sweet- 
heart to come so near death in her sad decline. 
A thousand pardons, Miss Virginia, I did not 
see it was you. See here, this is a bag must con- 
cern you both. 

James Kemp. How came you to discover this? 

Ost er. In the fire, James Kemp. It broke into the 
post-office from the bonfire without; on this bon- 
fire—see the hand of God—the postman had 
heaped the wood carvings made by your brother 
and bought at the sale. 

James Kemp. Burned them? Why did he do that? 

Ost er. He tried to pass them on the Duke, they 
say, as his own handiwork; but the Duke recog- 
nized them and called him an imposter. Hoho! 
Since he could not master your brother’s skill 
nor make favour with the Duke, Mr Dee 
destroyed these in spite, and then the thatch 
caught fire. 

James Kemp. And then? 

Oster. And then we boys took a hand in rescuing 

_ the money and gear from the post-office, and the 
villainy came to light. Open and read! 

James Kemp and Vircinia. Why here are those 

_ letters which... 

James Kemp. Which my brother wrote to Miss 
Virginia here and were never delivered four, five 
and six years ago. 
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Vircintia. And here are those that I wrote. But see 
the cruel man has dirtied them with lewd say- 
ings and signs as ifin daily mockery of our bleed- 
ing hearts. 

OsTLeEr. It is too much! 


[Euter VittacErs frog-marching PosTMAN. 


PosTMAN. Save me, save me, it was a mistake, I 
was tempted. I will explain. 

VittaceErs. To the stocks, and pelt him with rotten 
eges! Duck him in the weedy pond! Rub clay in 
his hair! Pull off his breeches and coat and let 
him run the gauntlet in his shirt. Between a row 
of buckles. 

Hopce. You to ride the white horse of the man 
you murdered? White for innocency, I take it! 
I'll white-horse you! Ugh, you Dragon! 

[ Straps on white horse and tilts at POSTMAN with a 
mop. TABLEAU 4s on the sovereign. . 

Op Suarkie. Quietly, lads, let’s have order and 
style in these proceedings. Here’s a vile monster _ 
indeed, to have broken a young maid’s heart and © 
driven a true man to recklessness and death; a_ 
plausible liar, a thief, an enemy of the neigh-— 
bourhood, an ugly stinging creature, dislodged, - 
as it were, by lifting of a stone; but let us have 
orderliness in our dealings with him; no panic, 
my lads, under guise of justice. 


[They bump him about to the following Round. ; 
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Man’s life’s a vapour and full of woes; 
He cuts a caper and down he goes; 
And down and down and down, down and down 


he goes. 


Jim Suarkie. Here’s Mr James Kemp. Let’s ask 
_ him how to deal with the man. We'll abide by 
_ his word. 

Au. We'll abide by his word. 

Ostier. Ay, the right man to consult, seeing it is 
Mr Kemp’s brother to be avenged. 

James Kemp. Pardon me, Mr Ostler, on that 
account the worst man to consult. 

-Ostier. And why, Mr Kemp? 

James Kemp. Either in bitterness of heart I might 
counsel such a hateful punishment that after- 
wards I would always repent it, or in Christian 
over-tenderness do offence to those he has 

_ wronged. 
Oster. Then shall we drag him to the magistrate 

’ and have him charged there? 

* James Kemp. I say I am not the man to consult. 

_ Where there is grudge, there is no justice. 
SHarkie. Well, that’s a rum answer; what’s a man 

to do? It seems to let him go is bad, and to man- 

handle him is bad, and to drag him before the 

magistrate is to have him hanged, and that’s 

worse still. 

Oster. Compromise, sir, is the virtue of us English. 
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Let’s each one kick him a well-judged kick, not 

too angry and not too lenient, and so let him go. 
Joun Kemp. I say nothing. I hate the man too 

heartily. 

[ One by one the crowd draws back without molest- 

ing the Postman further, who looks about be- 

wildered. 

James Kemp [Zo SHARKIE, who remains]. If we think 
him a villain, he thinks us fools and rustics, and 
our folly is to him an offence scarcely bearable. 

Postman [ fawning]. Dear Mr Kemp! How can I 
thank you? You have saved my life. I will turn 
over a new leaf; I will live an honest life; I will 
live in a cottage and dig for my bread. . 

James Kemp. I beg you, Mr Postman, say no more: 
I beg you keep up your self-respect. Continue 
with your crimes and robberies. Curse us for 
fools, and go where you will. What say you, 
Miss Virginia? . 

Viroinia [in a low voice]. | agree. There is no 
pleasure now left in revenge, nor satisfaction in 
justice. 


Ost ier. Well, then, boys, let him go, and see what — 
comes of it. [They watch him blunder out. 
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Act V 


The Village Green. Next Morning. 


aR Duke. So the Postman’s gone, is he? 
i Run off to sea? I am glad he is out of the 
dukedom. He was a London man, unfit to be 
made a Campdener. Truth, such a slack-twisted 
man will suffer at sea. T’hey’/ bang him about: in 
time, though, he’ll find his feet and rob and lie 
himself to a captaincy. Then so long as he keeps 
to sea away from us, no harm done. Mr Kemp, 
sir, lam sorry you are leaving the village. 
James Kemp. Your Grace,I have changed my mind. 
Tue Duke. Very good, very good indeed. I was 
afraid that the race of Kemps had died out in 
Campden; and it was a grief to me, seeing that it 
was the Kemps who first gave their name to the 
/ place. 
James Kemp. First, | have an announcement to 
_ make, by your leave. 
Tue Duke. Silence, while Mr James Kemp speaks. 
Gade Kemp. First and shortly, 1 am John Kemp. 
[He removes his beard. Murmurs of astonishment, 
delight and incredulity.| And claim to have won 
my wager made seven years ago. I swam the 
Channel, as I can call witnesses to prove, and 
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for a year exactly I have fooled every man and 
woman in the village. 
(Tue Duxe shakes hands heartily. 
Tue Duke. I am proud to be Duke of the Camp- 
dens with so stout and marvellous a fellow in the 
dukedom. Your ancestor was nothing to this. 
Your hand, boy! 
[ They all shake his hand with vigour: tears are shed. 
Joun Kemp. You make me very happy. 
[4 murmur: they all look round. Enter VirGinta. 
Tue Duxe. Your betrothed, Mr Kemp: let me 
felicitate her. She shared your secret? — 
Joun Kemp [aside to Duxe]. Hush! leave this to 


me. [Hastily resumes his beard.| My wager pre-. 


vented me revealing myself until this moment. 

Vircinia. Mr Kemp! 

Joun Kemp. Before I go away from these hospit- 
able parts, Miss Virginia, there is a request | 
have to make of you. 

Vircinia. Ask it! You choked over it yesterday. 

Joun Kemp. Miss Virginia, this is my request. 


Sings the following duet with her. 


Joun Kemp. Come marry me, my pretty maiden, 
I’ve never seen before a face so fair! 
You surely were not made to live alone; 
Then take a sailor; all his love and fortune share. 


Virornia. I have a sweetheart of mine own, sir. 


Full seven long years he has been gone from me; _ 
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Tis seven more that I will wait for him. 
If he is living, he’ll return and marry me. 


Joun Kemp. But seven long years make alteration. 


Think you, he may be either dead or drowned. 


_ Vircinia. Oh, if he’s living, he will love me well, 
But if he’s dead no other man like him is found. 
Here’s half a token of our parting, 

May be the other rolls beneath the sea. 


Joun Kemp. Nay, drive him from your mind and 
melt like snow, 
As when the morning sun lights up the chilly lea. 


Vireinia. He'd coal-black eyes and hair so curly, 
And Oh! he spoke so honest, brave and fine. 
Not words like yours: take you this chain of gold 
But the dark-eyed roving boy still claims this 
heart of mine. 

~ Joun Kemp. Look well upon me, dearest maiden, 
Oh, give me kisses one and two and three! 
I am that single sweetheart come from sea, 
And fast ashore at last, my love, to marry thee! 


Virornta. You, John. Not dead: O merciful God! 
But why play this trick on me? 
Joun Kemp. Darling! I was James Kemp, until 
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this very moment, when the year ended for 
which I wagered the Duke that I would deceive 
the village. 

Vircinia [recovering]. But Hee are you not dead, 
and where have you been, and when are we to he 
married, and how are you, my darling? Oh, the 
thousand questions choke me! 

Joun Kemp. First of my death, though usually that 
comes last in order; a mist separated me from 
the boat, and, as I had always intended, simply, 
I swam the Channel. I landed the other side, as 
I can bring witnesses, and then, being mad and 
reckless with despair of you, I sailed east in a 


Bristol ship. The stories I told of my wander- | 


ings are true. From Jaffa to China I went across 
the Continent of Asia, and was two years about 
it, travelling all the while; but for three months I 
rested in India, being weak of fever. So home, 
and, for my health, it is still sound, thank God. 
As for letters, that was Mr Dee’s handiwork, as 
it seems. And for marriage, why next Sunday, 
or to-morrow, or any other day. 
[Cries of ‘Huzzah!’ and ‘Next Sunday.’ Cheers 
for the bride. 

Duke. With me for best man. [Kemp nods. 

VitiaceE Girtis. And me for bridesmaid! 

Joun Kemp. But you are all best men, friends, and 
as many maids may bear up the train as there is 
room for maids to step abreast, eh, Virginia? But 
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I’m thinking there will be many brides that day 
besides yourself, my dearest. 

[ He looks round on \Nipow GREEN and SHARKIE, 
OsTLER and Mary Ann, Sam and Potty GREEN, 
now all making love in corners. Hovce comes for- 
ward after consultation. 

Hopes. In the Campden style, John Kemp, we 
villagers wish to do you an honour. What shall 
it be? Something more lasting than a bonfire, 
though be sure we'll have bonfires to-night. We 
are puzzled to think what to do for you. 

Joun Kemp [chinks awhile, then says|. Friends, it 
isn’t a memorial drinking-fountain in mottled 
marble like a great square of brawn, that I want; 
nor a scholarship in my honour at Dr Bodger’s 
Charity School, and the hobby horse company 
in my memory was fooling only. 

Tue Duxe. I’m with the village, John Kemp. Ask 
on. Short of enclosure or the sole monopoly of 
smoking a clay pipe, it’s yours, boy! 

' Joun Kemp. This then: when I was for a while stu- 
dent in India at the University of Jucalico I 
learned this wise saying, ‘Scotch a snake, and he 
will re-appear as a boil on the foot; conjure away 
the boil and the snake’s mother will bite your 
daughter.’ It was for sake of that I told you 
yesterday that for good or bad I’d not be judge 
of the postman, since he and I were in a quarrel. 

Tue Duke. Well, John, man, come to it. What is 
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this favour? We have ss the homily in the 
parson’s fashion. 

Joun Kemp. No, your Grace, scarcely in the par- 
son’s fashion. This then, I require you to make 
a perpetual addition to our play of George and 
the Dragon. 

Suarkie. Addition? What addition? It ends where 
it ends. 

Joun Kemp. No. A memorial to the ugly day when 
I was St George and the man Dee was Dragon. 
My addition shall be this. If it be St George for 
Merry England at the start, then the Dragon 
shall be called St Dragon of Merry England, or, 
if you like, of Merry Wormland at the end, and 
if it be Old Fiery Dragon at the start, let it be 
Old Fiery George at the end. When George has 
pommelled that Dragon well, with a heavy stroke 
on the brow, a kick in the pit of the belly and 
bright steel through his fiery lungs, let the 
Dragon duly die a victim to St George’s chivalry 
but afterwards, mark you, afterwards— 

Ax. Afterwards. [With eagerness. 

Joun Kemp. When St George, puffed up with 
victory, drinks*down his port and his canary and 
slits open the venison pie, and bespeaks the best 
green bed at the Inn. And when bending down 
like a true knight to unbuckle his spurs out of 
courtesy to the landlady’s sheets, he offers a 
fair mark to the Dragon. Here, Hodge, that I 
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pe show the company. [Hopce comes forward.| 
Then, let the tail of that same dead Dragon stir 
in convulsion and catch the saint such a swinge 
that his new doe-skin breeches shall be split 
across from pocket to pocket and from seam to 
seam. [ Swinges Hopeg, who cries out ‘Oh,’ but then 
rins. 
THe Dvxzg. I cannot fathom your intention, John, 
but have it your own way. 
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